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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


The political education of the Prime Minister by 
trade union secretaries has long been comical, and is 
now wearisome. Even the patient and genial Mr. 
Lloyd George grew restive under the pompous and 
absurd lectures of Messrs. Adamson and Bevin on the 
politics of Central Europe. The Prime Minister was 
qu'te peppery with the Deputation of trade unionists, 
who insisted on button-holing him at Downing Street 
on Tuesday, and inflicting their banalities upon him, 
just about the luncheon-hour, and as he was preparing 
his speech for the House. ‘‘ Come, let’s get to busi- 
ness! My time is short.’’ ‘‘ A Soviet Government 
is not yet established in this country; and my answer 
to these questions is going to be made to the House 
of Commons, not to you.’’ We wish Mr. Lloyd George 
had adopted this tone a long time ago. When Mr. 
Bevin had the unhappy hardihood to assert that 


Poland’s independence was not at stake, the Prime 


Minister snapped him up with ‘‘ How do you know 
that? ’’ In short, the Prime Minister of England, who 
is now the leading statesman of Europe, treated 
Messrs. Adamson and Bevin as any independent gen- 
tleman would treat ignorant, presumptuous bores, who 
talked nonsense to him on his own subject. 


We join in the general chorus of admiration which 
greeted the Prime Minister’s speech on Tuesday. It 
was clear, sensible, and courageous. We should have 
liked it better, if he hadn’t been at such pains to ex- 
plain that it wasn’t the revolutionary character of the 
Russian Government that he objected to, but its break- 
ing its bond, by withdrawing from the war, and making 
a separate peace with Germany. A British statesman 
ought not to be so anxious to emphasise his approval 
of revolutions. Some fool interjected that the bond 
was broken by the Tsar. But the poor Tsar was in 
prison, if not murdered, when the Soviet dréw out of 
the war. By the bye, Mr. Lloyd George made one very 
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useful statement to the Deputation of trade unionists. 
He said he didn’t care what form of government the 
Poles chose for themselves: they might choose a 
Mikado if they liked. This is excellent: but we seem 
to remember an objection being made by us to some 
Hungarian government, which the Magyars wished to 
set up, as reactionary or aristocratic. Suppose the 
Germans or the Austrians set up a monarchy again: 
shall we recognise it? 


Bravo America! The American Government sternly 
and unequivocally refuses to recognise the Soviet 
Government of Russia, or to have any dealings with it. 
This from the leading democracy of the Western world 
is the nastiest blow that Messrs. Lenin and Trotsky 
have yet received, and makes the vapouring of our 
trade union secretaries look rather silly. The Ameri- 
can Government is willing that the territorial bound- 
aries of Russia shall be respected : but it will not shake 
the hands of the emissaries of a band of cutpurses and 
thieves, who have waded in the blood of their fellow- 
citizens for two years, or do any commercial business 
with them. No armies are to be sent to Poland from 
Britain or France, for the good reason that there are 
no armies to send. But arms, food, clothes, generals 
and colonels, diplomatists, and a blockading fleet, are 
to be sent in case Lenin tries to force Poland into the 
maw of Sovietism. We fear that we are in for a heavy 
expenditure. 


And what are we to say of the new Poland, the pet 
of the Versailles treaty-makers? Really, if the Poles, 
fighting for their brand-new Republic, are so easily 
beaten by the ragamuffin army of the Soviet, without 
discipline, ill-armed, ill-fed, and ill-clothed, one can’t 
help saying that the Poles must be poor creatures in the 
field, and quite unequal to the réle, for which their 
creators designed them, of a bulwark against Bol- 
shevism. The new Poland is the most glaring blunder 
of the ethnocrats, for it is obvious that from want of 
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experience the Poles have neither political nor military 
capacity. It is so easy to destroy and so difficult to 
create Empires! If Wilhelm and Karl had not been 
such arrant cowards, they might both of them have 
been sitting snug on their thrones, from the sheer 
necessity of them, instead of skulking in Holland and 
Switzerland. All monarchs, with one exception, have 
lost their crowns through cowardice. That exception 
was Charles I., who fought and argued to the last, 
and when he was arraigned, very properly denied the 
jurisdiction of the Court. But then he was the son of 
a Scotchman. 


And what is the position of England and France, the 
victors in the greatest of wars? They are reduced to 
the undignified position of begging Lenin to let Poland 
alone—for that is what all these conferences come to. 
Lenin, of course, knows that Messrs. Lioyd George and 
Millerand are in no position to begin another war; 
neither is he, for that matter. Both sides are bluffing, 
but for England and France to be bluffed by a rascally 
crew of cut-throats and robbers, like Lenin Trotsky & 
Co., is the depth of humiliation. The puzzle is, where 
does Lenin get the money to carry on? He has killed 
the land-owners, it is true: but land is not money; and 
besides, the peasants have appropriated the lands. He 
has also killed most of the commercial class, emptied 
their tills, robbed banks, and looted churches. He 
is said to possess 10 millions in gold: but that is not 
much to keep a modern army in the field. Presumably 
Soviet soldiers have to fight without pay: but they 
must be fed, clothed, and armed. In addition to this, 
it is a secret de Polichinelle that Lenin subsidises two 
revolutionary organs in this country, to say nothing of 
what he may be doing in Germany and France, and the 
Caucasus. Wonderful man! 


If it be the fact that two English editors are in receipt 
of money from Lenin, it must be known to Scotland 
Yard and the members of the Cabinet. Why are the 
editors in question not exposed? It may not be crim- 
inal, or even illegal, for a British editor to receive money 
from a foreign source, unless it be a country with 
which we are at war. , Still, we have sufficient belief in 
the good feeling of Englishmen to be sure that proof 
of subsidies from Lenin would put the newspapers re- 
ceiving them ‘‘ out of business.’’ And suppose that 
England and France are obliged to declare war on 
Russia, if only a blockade? Will not the subsidised 
editors then come within the long arm of our friend 
Dora? We don’t quite see the use of the secret in- 
formation of the C.1I.D. if it is not used to lay by the 
heels men and women who are plotting to plunge their 
country into a civil war. 


We admit that the foreign outlook is very black : 
but we must refuse to be drawn into the whirlpool. 
Our policy is to cut all our foreign responsibilities and 
concentrate on the Condition-of-England question. The 
Prime Minister and Mr. Chamberlain talk at large, and 
very eloquently, about our responsibilities, our duty to 
mankind, our noble aims, and so forth. The first re- 
sponsibility of a government is to its own people; its 
highest duty is to see that they are comfortable and 
well governed. What’s Mesopotamia to us, or we to 
Mesopotamia? Let us be ignoble, for we certainly 
can’t afford to be noble. A fig’ for nobility when you 
can’t pay your debts! A noble bankrupt is a sorry 
spectacle. And the financial and industrial outlook is 
far more important, and much more serious for us, than 
Poland or Mesopotamia. 


‘* Grave ’’ and ‘‘ amazing ’’ are the two adjectives 
which the newspapers keep set up in letters black and 
long to excite our fears or curiosity. The wise will 
not allow their nerves to be affected by these mono- 
tonous headlines, for they should remember that the 
newspapers are beginning sadly to miss their war 
news. But let us keep our heads. What is grave is 
seldom amazing, and what is amazing is never grave. 
There can be no war in the sense in which the word has 
been used since 1914, because no nation east of the 
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Rhine has either big guns, or a navy, or transport, 
or foad for an army. This is not to say that there wil] 

..be no fighting east of the Rhine: there will be plenty 
for many years to come, and it will involve us in great 
expense, 


There is ‘{ a sort of a kind of war ”’ (as Lord Hals- 
bury once described the Boer war) going on between 
Russia and Poland; there is another kind of a war 
carried on between Turks and Greeks; while there is qa 
pretty good imitation of a war between Turks, Arabs 
and Jews, ranging from Syria through Mesopotamia 
to the Caspian Sea. Such is the result of ‘‘ the war to 
end war,’’ and of attempting, by the employment of 
experts (mostly journalists, professors, and Government 
office clerks), to reconstruct an old world on the basis 
of race. Disraeli, with the pride natural to a Hebrew 
Sephardim, said ‘‘ all is race.’’ But he was wrong. 
Race is nothing, or next to nothing, in the formation 
of that complex organism, a State. Custom, economic 
necessity, geographical propinquity, these are the 
formative and constringent influences that go to make 
a nation, as our treaty-makers will discover when the 
German minority in Czecho-Slovakia begin to rebel 
against the Czechs, when the Magyars and Croats’ 
grow tired of the bumptiousness of the Serbs, and when 
Jugo-Slavia thinks it time to make war on Italy. 


Whoever the Frenchman quoted by Mrs. Asquith 
as saying that ‘‘ the Irish question is a malady incur- 
able, but not fatal,’’ his epigram embalms a p?ofound 
truth. As long as Ireland exists, there will be an Irish 
question. Ireland does not seem to us to be in a worse 
condition to-day than it was in the eightiés, when 
Gladstone described Parnell as ‘‘ marching through 
rapine to the dismemberment of the Empire.”” The 
victims are different, that is all. In the days of the 
Land League, landlords were murdered; in the days 
of Sinn Fein, policemen and magistrates are mur- 
dered. If we gave Ireland a Republic to-morrow, the 
Republicans would immediately make heavy pecuniary 
demands on the British Exchequer. These demands 
would at first be advanced in a wheedling tone, as com- 
pensation for past misgovernment. If the British tax- 
payer refused to be coaxed, threats would be substi- 
tuted; and if these failed, an alliance with some foreign 
republic, America, Russia, or Germany would be made. 


Twenty years of resolute government, Lord Salis- 
bury’s prescription, broke the Land Leaguers, and 
twenty years of resolute government is the only thing 
that can break the Sinn Feiners. To force a Home 
Rule Bill on Ireland in its present condition is like 
compelling a man in a high fever to drink champagne 
and eat reast beef. Ireland must be purged of its 
lawlessness before it can be fit to receive autonomy. 
But is it any longer possible to apply ‘‘ resolute govern- 
ment ”’ to Ireland for twenty, or ten, or two, years? 
We doubt it. As Lord Derby said, one people cannot 
govern another. Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Asquith 
taunt one another across ‘‘ the broad piece of furni- 
ture ’’ with the absence of a Cromwell. It is really 
not the fault of either that he is not a Cromwell : nei- 
ther is built that way. Cromwell’s hour is not yet 
sounded. If it ever does sound, politician, priest and 
trade unionist, will shrink to their proper proportions, 
or haply disappear. 


The trade unionists and anarchists concentrate their 
attacks on capitalists. If these gentry could be in- 
duced to learn the A.B.C. of political economy they 
would discover that they are themselves monopolists. 
What is capital? Mr. P. D. Leake, the eminent char- 
tered accountant, defines capital, in a paper named (on 
the Iucus a non principle) Justice, as past savings. 
But it is surely more than that, or rather, that is only 
one form of capital. Any art, of which the practice 1s 
rewarded in money, is capital. The skill of the jour- 
nalist, the dock labourer, the musician, the lawyer, the 
electrician, the doctor, or the coal miner, is capital, 
though it is a rapidly wasting asset, dependent on a few 
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years of life. Miners, engineers, fitters, rivetters, 
doctors, have a practical monopoly, as their places 
cannot be filled by substitutes, at least not for some 
time, and their services are necessary. What would 
be said-about a strike of doctors for higher fees? And 
yet, economically, they have as much right to strike as 
miners. 


Some close and competent observers of the industrial 
position predict a very bad winter for the country. We 
hope they are wrong, but there are certain facts which 
seem to point that way. Now that the abnormal de- 
mands and enormous expenditure of the war have died 
down, ang it is obvious that Europe will take a long 
time to recover its consuming power, our exporters are 
beginning to ‘‘ feel the draught.’’ Shippers of woollen 
and rubber goods are particularly uneasy, for the Cen- 
tral Empires and Russia are not able to buy, and they 
were large customers. Large stocks have been ac- 
cumulated, and it is feared that they will not find 
markets abroad. Our coal, steel, and locomotives will 
always be in demand : there is no fear for those trades. 
But anything like a drying up of our export of woollen, 


_ cotton, or leather goods would mean closing down 


many factories and mills, and great unemployment. 
Seeing the huge manufacture and universal use of 
motors here at home, one would think that the renewal 
of tires would absorb the rubber stocks: but we are 
informed that two of the biggest tire manufacturers 
have dismissed a great many hands. 


At present the percentage of unemployment was 
never lower. Out of a total working population of 
some 18 millions, only 300,000 are unemployed, of 
which about 200,000 are ex-service men. Of course, 
there has been a great deal of ‘‘ stunting,’’ i.e., lying 
exaggeration and false sentimentality about the ex-ser- 
vice men. Except a small number of men who were 
demobilised the latest, quite 80 per. cent. of the unem- 
ployed ex-service men are the unhappy residuum of 
work-shies and unemployables who are always with us. 


Owing to the war, in which these men were forced to | 


engage, this residuum of unemployables have been 
ganonised by Mr. Lloyd George and appear under 
the attractive title of heroes. A very large proportion, 
perhaps 70 per cent., have not fought at all, and never 
got nearer to the front than Rouen. 


It is well to remember these facts at a time when it 
is the fashion to attack the Ministry of Labour and the 
trade unions. Without fear of disproof, we assert that 
all the employables, all the men who can and will work, 
to the number of nearly three millions (always except- 
ing the small percentage who were not demobilised till 
the spring of 1920), have been absorbed, chiefly by the 
agency of the Ministry of Labour acting with the trade 
unions. Those who remain out are the residuum of 
unemployables. Except in a few cases, where the state 
of trade made further absorption impossible, we learn 
on the best authority that it is not true that the trade 
unions have refused to allow men to resume their 
interrupted apprenticeships. The mere fact that there 
are 200,000 more coal miners working than before the 
war would seem to confirm this statement. 


There are, of course, a great many lads, mere boys 
of 16 and 17, who were swept into the army before they 
were old enough to learn a trade or enter upon an ap- 
prenticeship. For these youngsters, now about 20 
years old, training centres have been established by the 
Ministry of Labour which place the lads with firms, 
who will take them at a low wage, and which send them 
to lectures and courses of technical instruction. The 
same thing is done for disabled men who cannot re- 
sume their former crafts. These training centres are 
energetically and intelligently managed, and reflect 
yreat credit on the Ministry of Labour. The case of 
young officers, who have given up the five most im- 
portant years of their life to the war, is far more diffi- 
cult to deal with than those of the privates. The mis- 
fortune is that the officers’ own class, who are willing 
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and anxious to help them, are suffering more from ex- 
cessive taxation and high cost of living than the manual 
labourers and the farmers. 


Has any one noticed that the cry of ‘‘ More Produc- 
tion ’’ has died upon the lips of those who know? Of 
course, members of Parliament and journalists, who 
don’t know, keep on repeating the parrot cry of more 
production. But employers of labour and intelligent 
trade unionist leaders know very well that what is 
wanted is less production, always excepting coal, steel, 
locomotives, wheat, and meat. With shrinking for- 
eign demand and accumulated stocks, more production 
sounds, to the informed, like the cry of a madman. For 
the cotton and woollen trades, possibly for the bdot 
and shoe trade, and the rubber trade, shorter time and — 
lower wages are unavoidable. This ought to mean 
lower prices, which would surely please everybody; at 
least gild the pill of reduced wages. 


How thrilling to learn from Margot that Mr. Glad- 
stone, when the House of Commons thought he was 
revolving some mighty problem of State, was really 
discussing with Henry the personal appearance of the 
Tories! The two ugliest men on the Opposition side 
in 1893 were undoubtedly Sir Richard Temple and Mr. 
Ambrose, K.C., the member for the Harrow division. » 
Some people have thought the allusion was to Cozens- 
Hardy, but he was at that time on the Ministerial, Mr. 
Gladstone’s, side. It must have been Ambrose, unless 
indeed it was Gainsford Bruce, whose claim deserves 
consideration. That wicked caricaturist, Frank Lock- 
wood, used to make sketches of the Tories on the order- 
paper, which he would pass along the front bench till 
it reached ‘‘ Mr. G.’’ Very often a Tory statesman, 
gravely arguing an important point, would be perplexed 
and disconcerted by a row of sniggering faces opposite 
him. 


We can hardly believe what we read in the news- 
papers that it is the intention of Sir Alfred Mond to 
remove the statue of George III from Pall Mall East, 
and of the City Fathers to depose William IV. Where 
is the latter’s statue, by the way? The reign of 
George III. lasted from 1760 to 1820, and, though the 
monarch was mad half the time, is connected with 
some. of the most memorable events in our history. 
If we lost the United States, we saved Canada: and 
Camperdown, Copenhagen, Trafalgar, the glorious 
Peninsular campaign, and Waterloo, all happened 
under good King George. William IV_ reigned 
through the Great Reform Bill period, from 1830 to 
1837, and is a much underrated Sovereign. His 
manners were undignified, and he made nonsensical 
speeches. But his common-sense and good temper 
saved us from a revolution. To remove these historical 
figures in order to make way for some pinchbeck 
notoriety of modern times would be barbarous vulgarity 
and ingratitude. 


We mustn’t take all Margot’s social judgments as 
decisions from the bench. She went everywhere, and 
talked with everybody; but her impressions are only 
those of a clever young woman. We cannot, for in- 
stance, accept her description of the late Duke of 
Devonshire. ‘‘ He had the figure and appearance of 
an artisan, with the brevity of a peasant, the courtesy 
of a king, and the noisy sense of humour of a Falstaff.” 
Despite of his careless dress, Hartington looked every 
inch a duke. But his manners were boorish to the last 
degree, and he was habitually guilty of that worst kind 
of rudeness, unpunctuality. He thought nothing of 
keeping people waiting for their dinner half an hour 
in order that he might finish his last rubber of bridge 
at the Turf. His public speaking was very impressive, 
both because of its stumbling and lumbering, and be- 
cause of its obvious sincerity. Of course he was sin- 
cere : he was fighting for his life and that of his order. 
The only witty thing that has ever been given him is 
his reply to one who said ‘‘ I can’t make out, Harting- 
ton, how you get through your work.”” “‘ I don’t, 
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THE RAILWAY TROUBLE AND ITS SOLUTION. 


E have been told authoritatively that the British 

railways are insolvent, that they are run at a loss 
of about £1,000,000 per week, and that they can be 
saved only by increasing fares and freights very 
greatly. However, it must be doubted whether any 
such increase in charges will help the railways out of 
their difficulties. After all, they are no longer indis- 
pensable. A great and permanent increase in charges 
may lead to the permanent disappearance of part of 
_ the traffic, and for another part of it, to recourse to 
canals, coasting steamships, and roads. Tourists and 
travellers for a short distance will in any case undoubt- 
edly use motor-cars to an ever-increasing extent. Heavy 
goods, such as coal, may in growing quantities be for- 
warded by canal and by sea. Lastly, a great portion 
of light and valuable goods, upon which the railway 
freight is particularly high, will in future be delivered 
by motor lorry. Mr. Clewes, the Traffic Manager of 
Lipton’s, stated on the 21st July before the Rates Ad- 
visory Committee of the Ministry of Transport that his 
firm had been sending goods by road, because they 
found this method cheaper. The competition of the sea 
ship, the barge, and the motor road vehicle with the 
railway is already very successful. However, road 
travel and transport are only in their infancy, and bound 
to be vastly improved. As soon as an adequate number 
of vehicles able to stow away a moderate quantity of 
luggage are available, the public will turn to the new 
coaches exactly as they turned from the inconvenient 
suburban railways to the motor buses. Similarly, busi- 
ness men will turn to the motor iorry for handling 
freight. The forwarding of goods by railway takes 
days, and sometimes weeks. They must laboriously 
be taken to, and fetched from, the railway. Thus the 
railways cause delay, and the loading and unloading by 
three sets of porters, checkers, book-keepers, etc., lead 
to a vast amount of unnecessary labour and expense. 
Besides, during the handling a considerable portion of 
the goods is apt to be damaged or stolen. Exactly as 
the motor bus is superior to the railway, because it 
takes a man from his front door to his office, so the 
motor lorry is superior to the railway in the conveyance 
of light goods, because it takes them rapidly from the 
sender’s yard straight into the warehouse of the 
recipient. 

The English railways cannot possibly survive, if trans- 
port by road, canal and sea is cheaper for a large portion 
of the traffic than transport by rail—unless, indeed, 
the Ministry of Transport. should deliberately try to 
hamper and destroy its more efficient competitors, acting 
exactly as the Post Office did when it strangled the 
telephone in the interest of the telegraph. Perhaps the 
idea of giving the railways an artificial monopoly was 
at the back of Sir Eric Geddes’s mind when he pro- 
posed that his department should control, not merely 
the railways, but the canals, roads and docks as well. 
At the beginning the telephone was considered to be a 
luxury. It was therefore allowed to be strangled. How- 
ever, the nation will scarcely allow any conceivable 
government to cripple its industries and trade, just to 
keep an inefficient railway system alive. 

The railways can count in future only on long distance 
passenger traffic, in which they are superior to motor- 
cars, and on the carriage of bulky goods which cannot 
possibly be sent by road, but may be forwarded by 
canal, or by sea. The problem, therefore, is how to 
secure the heavy goods traffic for the railways in free 
competition with barges and sea ships. 

The trouble is this : our railways were constructed in 
an age of small demands. Originally they were built 
for a mixed traffic of passengers and goods. Toy trains 
sufficed at that time. But a new era has arrived of 
mass traffic. America has to some extent recognised 
this. By strengthening bridges, widening tunnels, 
abolishing curves, and levelling gradients, the American 
railroads have prepared the way for handling goods in 
gigantic quantities. In this country the 10-ton truck is 
the standard vehicle, while the average truck in the 
United States takes 50 tons, and mineral trucks carry- 
ing 100 tons are common. 
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It is obviously cheaper to transport 5,000 tons of 
coal in a single train with a single engine than to for- 
ward it in 10 trains with 20 engines. Twenty engines 
require twenty times as much repair and as many re- 
pairers as a single one, and ten trucks reqyire ten times 
as many shunters, book-keepers, etc., as a single giant 
truck. Our railways now require replanning and re- 
building throughout, and the raising of prices and little 
improvements here and there will not alter their funda- 
mental shortcomings. 

It will not suffice to replan and rebuild them for the 
requirements of the present day. We must reckon 
with the possibility that passenger and goods traffic 
will continue increasing in the future as it has in the 
past. We must cease mixing up fast passenger and 
slow goods traffic, for the two will not mix. We must 
have separate lines for goods, and for passengers. If 
we have special passenger lines, we can send over them 
any number of trains without being constantly ham- 
pered by slow moving goods trains. If we have special 
freight lines, our freight trains need no longer be de- 
layed by fast passenger trains. If on the important 
traffic lines we have two sets of rails for goods trains 
only, we can move over. them at the most convenient 
speed as many trains as we like. One train may closely 
follow the other. Moreover, it would not be necessary 
to have the present standard gauge, but we might take 
a broad one which would enable us to handle trains 
carrying 5,000 or 10,000 tons of material. No canal 
can possibly handle so vast a quantity of goods as a 
well-planned freight railway reserved for goods trains 
only. 

Mr. Walter Rathenau, the eminent Director of the 
Allgemeine Elektrizitats Gesellschaft, by far the largest 
electrical combination in the world, called into being an 
expert organisation for studying the problem of freights, 


-and came to the conclusion that ‘‘ by constructing 


special railways for mass traffic we can, according to 
conservative anticipations, reduce freight rates to one- 
half, and to one-quarter of the cheapest freight rates 
existing at present, and such special railways should be 
cheaper to construct than canals, and be more profitable 
and more efficient.” The promised reduction of 
freights is worth noting, as well as the forecast that 
canals could not compete with such special railways. 
Before the war Germany had by far the cheapest freight 
rates in Europe. Her canal rates were far cheaper 
than her railway rates. All North Germany is a level 
plain. It is intersected by deep and gently flowing 
rivers. In that country it is easy to construct canals 
without locks. While on English waterways barges of 
100 tons are considered large, and barges carrying 20 
or 30 tons are common, the German waterways are com- 
monly used by barges carrying 1,000, 2,000 and even 
3,000 tons. Our railway troubles may be permanently 
solved by rebuilding the lines, and separating altogether 
the goods and passenger traffic. Unfortunately, such 
reconstruction will cost hundreds of millions of pounds. 
However, that gigantic expenditure should prove a 
most valuable investment. 


THE HAPPY NEUTRALS. 


HERE are two kinds of countries to-day, the coun- 

tries which fought in the great war, and the 
countries which remained neutral. There are also 
Japan and the United States of America, of which it is 
difficult to say whether they really belong to the one 
or the other. 

Those whom business or pleasure has taken abroad 
into one of the neutral countries will at once realise 
how all other differences disappear in the face of this 
supreme distinction. Whether it be Spain, aristocratic 
and catholic, or Switzerland, socialistic and _ inter- 
national; whether it be Norway, which has always 
looked towards the West and is the natural friend of 
Great Britain, or Sweden, which looks as steadfastly 
towards the East and speaks continually with Germany 
across the Baltic, the impression of the most casual 
visitor is invariable. In all these countries we find the 
old European order of ideas almost intact. They have 
not suffered that greatest of all revolutions with which 
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every country is faced which has borne the burden of 
the war—a revolution in sentiment, in outlook and 
spirit. There was once a school of political thinkers, 
inspired mostly by non-combatant professors, which 
glorified war as an inspiring and salutary process 
necessary to human development. They told us that 
the belligerent nations would come out of the war 
transfigured and radiant, confronting the future with 
added confidence and power, feeling rather like a young 
man who has taken an invigorating cold bath on a 
frosty morning. They believed that all material ideals 
would acquire an unprecedented lucidity and strength. 
The fighting nations were to stand like trained athletes, 
ready when the fighting was finished to outstrip the 
sluggards who had remained onlookers of the greatest 
of all the manly activities of a really virile community. 
Such doctrines flourish in a peaceful generation, and 
in the period 1870—1914 they flourished all the more 
successfully, owing to the political accident that one 
of the greatest of the modern European powers, by 
winning at least one important war without much 
trouble or inconvenience, had apparently attained a 
very high degree of civilisation. We recommend any- 
one who still has any doubt of the wicked absurdity 
of such doctrines to make a short tour of Europe at 
the present moment. Let him travel from Copenhagen 
to Berlin, from Paris to Madrid, from Rome to Geneva. 
Let him contrast the haggard, sad and disorganised 
populations of any German or French town with the 
genial, kindly and orderly populations within the neu- 
tral frontiers. Let him compare the amusements, 
interests, and general conditions of life in London with 
those prevailing, say, in Stockholm or at the Hague. 
Let him, above all, inquire what is the chief dread and 
preoccupation of all the neutral politicians and 
thinkers. He will find that the main anxiety of the 
neutrals who successfully kept out of the war is to 
preserve at all costs the prosperity and_ civilisation 
which was once the cherished possession of their bel- 
ligerent neighbours, to avoid the contagion of dis- 
illusion and uncertainty, the epidemic of moral and 
social unrest, which is spreading like a plague from the 
unhappy countries which.in 1914 were compelled to 
‘“‘ cry havoc and let slip the dogs of war.”’ 

We are not thinking here of the merely material 
results of war. We are not dwelling on the fact that 
Italy and Austria are economically ruined, or that it is 
impossible in these countries for people to live in the 
comfort and security which we find in Denmark or 
Spain. We are not thinking of the fact that the finan- 
cial position of Great Britain has been seriously shaken, 
and that no French statesman dares to look into the 
economic prospects of his country. We are thinking 
mainly of the moral results of the war. It is an amaz- 
ing experience to pass from England, where virtually 
all the pre-war standards of conduct and behaviour 
have disappeared, to a country where the old, settled, 
and orderly life of yesterday still survives. In the 
belligerent countries the greater part of the population 
has for six years lived the life of the camp. Families 
have been broken up; careers interrupted and spoiled ; 
conditions of complete uncertainty and constant change 
have led to the formation of habits determined by the 
expediency of the hour, the necessities of the moment. 
The frail crust of usage has been broken, and all the 
hopes and passions and appetites which civilisation only 
with difficulty subdues to common purposes and the 
common good have broken loose. The men who have 
tasted adventure have become adventurers. The 
women who have won economic and political power 
behave like courtesans, and talk in a way that makes 
the smoking-room a necessary refuge for those who still 
suffer surprise when girls of eighteen begin to talk to 
them like men of the world. The whole idea of service 
has passed away. No one to-day has a status. Be- 
haviour is a contest between the power of those who 
have money and the impertinence of those who wish 
to obtain some of it for themselves, in return for doing 
as little as possible. | Everywhere we find an utter 
absence of any considered idea of what we are collec- 
tively or individually aiming at. On every hand we 
find exasperation or discouragement, impatience or 
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hopelessness, the memories of those who have suffered 
past any possibility of remedy or compensation, or the 
joyless aspirations of those who have suddenly attained 
supremacy in our political and social life without the 
least idea of what to do with it. We feel everywhere 
a sense of effort, excitement and strain, and, penetrat- 
ing all these feelings, the secret fear that haunts all but 
the hardest of those who live for the day, and what it 
may bring. To pass from this atmosphere to a country 
where the people are still more or less living the lives 
they lived in 1913; who, in spite of the small privations 
and changes wrought by the war even in neutral States, 
have suffered none of the moral distresses of a country 
desperately at war; who have been spared the anguish 
of bereavement, and the loss of all that made their 
country familiar and dear; who have had none of their 
deeper convictions disturbed and been subject to none 
of the revolutions of mind and outlook which the war- 
ring nations have undergone—this is an experience 
calculated to startle any traveller not wholly blind to 
the importance of what he sees. . The superficial 
observer will note only the outward signs—cheerful- 
ness, content, courtesy, and the comforts which once 
were to be procured in every European country by 
everyone according to his degree. But the more im- 
pressionable and imaginative observer will see deeper 
than this from studying the first half-dozen faces he 
encounters in the street: faces in which certainty and 
settlement are still to be read; the certainty and 
settlement belonging to members of a community who 
have been able to plan for themselves and their families 
on the supposition that things will be to-morrow much 
as they are to-day, who still enjoy the elementary assur- 
ances which are necessary for the conduct of a civilised 
existence, who, above all, have not had to face the 
awful disillusionment and moral weariness which are 
perhaps the worst of all the consequences of the recent 
war. 


A DIPLOMATIC TRAINING. 


HE whole education of Young England, on the 

side of character, which is infinitely the more im- 
portant, is designed to fit succeeding generations to 
take their places in team-work or, in popular phrase, 
to ‘‘ play the game.’’ To this end our public schools, 
in spite of the moanings of the middle-aged, look ask- 
ance at golf and lawn-tennis, which are essentially 
selfish games, and give the best of their encourage- 
ment to the Officers’ Training Corps, football, and 
cricket. All this to fit boys for the great game of 
Life, which is a social, and not a solo, business. From 
these schools go forth leaders of men, in their several 
degrees, to the Army and Navy, to the Civil Service, 
the counting-house, the factory and the farm. They 
are playing team-games all their lives; some lead and - 
others follow; but all play for the good of the side, if 
they are worth their salt. 

The Diplomatic Service is no exception to this gene- 
ral rule, though its training is more individual, and 
therefore, be it said, less congenial to the temperament 
of Young England. Its candidates, after they have 
left school, must generally be coached at home in spe- 
cial subjects, after which they go abroad to learn lan- 
guages, and men and things. Now this is a very 
expensive schooling in itself; for at least two or three 
years after others are beginning to draw salaries as 
soldiers, or sailors, or city clerks, the candidate for 
diplomacy is still being prepared for an examination 
which, if he passes it, will prove his fitness to represent 
his country in an official capacity abroad. It may be 
said, therefore, that his family or his trustees have 
paid a high premium to secure his employment in this 
particular career, together with a chance of the prizes 
which belong to it. It may be added that, if he 
gets in, his preliminary training is just as necessary 
for the subsequent fulfilment of his duties as is an 
apprenticeship in the shops for the future civil engineer. 
We have now arrived at this point: the candidate has 
paid his premium, has acquired his training, has placed 
his services at the disposal of the State. What of his 


future? 


He now falls into his place in a team, either in the 
Foreign Office, an Embassy, or a Legation. He is 
rather better paid than he used to be; but his remuner- 
ation is still abominably shabby, considering what is 
(rightly or wrongly) expected of him, when he is repre- 
senting his country, however humbly, abroad. In 
those countries where the exchange is favourable, he 
can, perhaps, make both ends meet, so long as he is 
not married; in others he cannot, and in London nowa- 
days (should he be serving in the Foreign Office) it is 
almost impossible. It is for this reason, and for no 
other, that so many able young men have left the 
Foreign Service of our country since the war. They 
feel the indignity of being in debt, owing to no fault 
of their own, but to obligations that are thrust upon 
them; and they take (or, more commonly, they are 
tempted to bring) their abilities and their special train- 
ing to a larger world-market, where these are eagerly 
demanded at advantageous rates. The loss of such 
men to the public services of the country is incalcul- 
able; they have served her faithfully as subordinates 
for twelve or fifteen years, and have lost money in the 
process. Then, when they are about to rise to respon- 
sible (yet ill-paid) positions, their worth is discovered 
by outside competitors, and they are offered the wage 
of the open market. Who will blame them for accept- 
ing it? 

The inducements, then, to remain in the Service are 
few. There is an agreeable life~and charming society 
awaiting the average young man, with a competency 
of his own, who enjoys living abroad, and does not 
intend to make a life’s career of diplomacy. There is 
interesting work, and a mass of general information, 
which may later on be turned to good account, to be 
gleaned and garnered by another class of temperament, 
which is content to live sparsely and to ‘‘pull its 
weight ’’’ for the sake of the country. But for the 
really brilliant and ambitious man, accustomed to 
team-work, keen on the game, and determined to be a 
captain of his side—what are his chances? This 
brings us to the real burden of this article. His pros- 
pect ought to be an Ambassador’s post somewhere 
about the age of 50 or 55, earning a salary long ago 
secured by his contemporary of equal brains who left 
the Service and went into business. But what does 
he see, now that he is approaching the zenith of his 
career? He sees one Ambassadorship after another 
snatched from the Diplomatic Service and given to 
politicians, not all of them successful ones, or to others 
who—without the least offence—may be classed as 
‘“‘outsiders.’’ He notices, not without disappoint- 
ment, that three of the great Embassies are now filled 


by such gentlemen, that a fourth has reverted to one - 


who long ago left the Diplomatic Service, and that a 
fifth is given to a very popular, but comparatively 
junior member of the profession, whose pre-eminence 
has yet to be established. 

If debt and disappointment are the probable end of 
a diplomat’s career, what wonder that, from top to 
bottom, there is despondency in all ranks of the ser- 
vice; that all younger eyes are looking out of the boat, 
in which they are supposed to be rowing, to see what 
more attractive prospects are in view? It would 
almost seem as though Great Britain, with her long 
story of successful diplomacy behind her, were now in 
the same furrow with the United States, whose diplo- 
matic service is a sort of appanage to political influence 
—an occupation into which any man may be thrust no 
matter how small his training, and out of which he can 
be turned at the caprice of the President, or Premier 
of the moment. Indeed, we are almost compelled to 
believe, or to make-believe, that a diplomatic training 
is of no value to a diplomatist, when we take note of 
the proceedings of the Paris Congress and of sub- 
sequent Conferences at home and abroad—if these are 
to be our examples for the future. There we have 
observed, with undisguised astonishment, the principal 
British réle sustained, not by the Foreign Secretary, 
but by a brilliant Prime Minister who, to do him the 
fairest justice, has never pretended to any acquaintance 
with foreign methods, foreign languages, or foreign 
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affairs. The same was true of M. Clemenceau, who 
set aside M. Pichon, and of President Wilson, who 


ignored Secretary Lansing. Students of those strange 


days will remember that the Council of Five (Foreign 
Ministers) was dubbed the Salon des Refusés—and, as 
a result, behold the Treaty of Versailles, and its con- 
sequences. 

Here we pause for a moment to emphasise two 
points. The first is that if, for no really valid reason, 
the plums of the service are to fall constantly into the 
laps of outsiders, certain results must follow. Men 
will no longer be inclined to give an expensive train- 
ing to their sons that they may hereafter become 
members of so disappointing a profession, and Chan- 


ceries will not work so eagerly for an imported Chief . 


whose appointment blocks the promotion of young 
men belonging to the career. It requires but a 
moment’s reflection to realise that, if this method of 
promoting men from other professions were adopted 
in the Army or Navy, the consequence would be chaos, 
and it is surely true that diplomacy is as highly techni- 
cal a business as are either of the combatant services. 
Secondly, all heart is taken out of the team, if, as in 
the case of the Paris Conference, Foreign Offices and 
their experts are set aside, in order that other impro- 
vised bodies may deal with foreign affairs in their most 
complicated aspects. And when the team loses heart, 
or when a new captain unacquainted with the rules of 
the game is set over it, it is no uncommon thing for 
the side to lose the match, and be good for little or 
nothing afterwards. At all costs we must avoid a 
catastrophe of this kind, and it is the duty of those 
who see it looming ahead to call the attention of the 
public to it. 
The sum and purpose, then, of our argument is this: 
Diplomacy always was, and always will be, a profes- 
sion. Therefore those who are destined to succeed in 
it must be trained like candidates for any other career. 
They must be so well paid by the State that they can- 
not be easily tempted away from its service; they 
must be able to see at the end of life’s avenue certain 
prizes awaiting the most successful among them, 
prizes which are theirs by right, apart from those very 
exceptional circumstances that prove the rule. We 
regret that, as things are at present, the Diplomatic 
Service is, and rightly is, discontented and disap- 
pointed. As regards salary, it is sweated by the 
State: as regards promotion, it is rough-handled 
by persons necessarily unacquainted with the traditions 
or the uses of diplomacy. What Great Britain needs 
at this crisis of her fortunes and her fate is the guid- 
ance of trained experts, assisted, but not over-ridden 
by brilliant amateurs. It cannot be repeated too often 
that, unlike the poet, the successful Foreign Minister 
or Ambassador is made, not born; and he is not made 


in a day. 


ILLUMINATION OR FOG? 


HE world is looking about for something which it 
has lost, namely, its soul. Men think they will find 
it in a new religion, or a hashed-up old one.- The 
ancient faiths, the forms of creed and worship which 
were once so living, appear to our generation like a 
fading fresco on a convent wall, faint outlines of awful 
figures from which the radiance has departed, and 
which mean little or nothing to the people of to-day. 
Or is it that their eyes have become dim, and their heart 
cold ? 
Once we were exhorted to turn away from things of 
another world, from vain seeking after God, and to 
busy ourselves with social betterment, with human 
rights and human wrongs, with wage and housing 
problems, with the emancipation of womanhood, and 
the coming democracy. But that quest also has fallen 
into dust. After recent experience of the thing at work, 
no one will be able to idealize democracy again, nor 
will the most sentimental bishop or dean care to identify 
selfish and bullying, pound-a-day earning tyrants in 
cloth caps with the Christi pauperes.. The world 1s 
now covered, largely through the efforts of President 
Wilson and this country, with a crazy-quilt of non- 
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Christian republics. No one can say that the boasted 
new ‘‘ kingdom of God ”’ has not had its chance. And it 
has proved to be pure and undisguised materialism. 
So the search of the world to recover its soul turns 
elsewhere. Ladies meet in fashionable drawing-rooms 
of London and New York to discuss karmas or mahat- 
mas, and to play with the latest importation from the 
hoary heathenisms of the mysterious Orient. Literary 
coteries, but lately prostrate~before the fetish of the 
modern spirit, or at most recognizing the very limited 
er of a constitutional God, the elected Chairman of 
a free and independent universe, have begun to chatter 
ecstatically about The Absolute and the Unconditioned. 
The value and sacredness of individual personality has 
been claimed as the special discovery of modern en- 
lightenment; yet we are now, one and all, bidden to 
seek eagerly for fusion with the Ultimate Reality, the 
grand Totality of Everything, which in another aspect 
is Nothing. Discarding the passion of Equality, 
thousands of voices are acclaiming the dawn of that 
new Light of Theosophic Wisdom which can never 
illuminate the dim, common populations of valley and 


plain, but only touch the highest peaks of the Election. . 


What message has Mysticism for Hob and Dick and 
Jane the lodging-house maid-of-all-work? To be sure, 
if the light spread from the few to the many, that would 
be in accordance with the usual Divine plan, which is 
always aristocratic and sacerdotal. But the ‘‘ trans- 
subjective validity of mystical experience, manifesting 
the subliminal mind,”’ is not for the plain householder. 
He wants to say his prayers and do his duty. 

We are not pleading for philistinism. John Bull is 
an unspiritual animal. His Saxon forefathers spent 
the eve of the battle at Hastings swilling and shouting, 
while the Normans were at their devotions. There is 
no fear of his becoming hyper-etherealized, a thing en- 
skied. But there is considerable fear of the modern 
world drifting about rudderless on an indeterminate 
ocean of muddy pseudo-spiritualism, without horizon 
or harbours. Elderly Oxford men remember under- 
graduate Lent-terms, when the whole valley of the Isis 
was a sheet of water from which all landmarks had 
disappeared—some one called the view ‘‘ Spires and 
Pond.’’ Such is the sloppy and vague ‘‘ message ”’ of 
modern mysticism. It is not deep calling unto deep, 
but a puddle spreading itself. Its shallowness is dis- 
guised by a ridiculous jargon supposed to be borrowed 
from furthest Ind; in fact, as the East tires of its super- 
stitions, it passes them on to silly Europeans. 

Since Toland, the eighteenth century deist, wrote his 
‘ Christianity not Mysterious,’ we have had the theory 
that St. Paul concocted Christianity out of the Oriental 
mystery-religions and magical cults, which had driven 
out the jovial old Olympian deities. A sounder 
scholarship grants the mystic character of Pauline doc- 
trine, but ascribes it to the essential supernaturalism 
and sacrificialism of the Gospel. However, Christianity 
is not mantic, hierophantic, hysterical, or chaotic 
enough for our neo-Buddhist devotees, who are de- 
manding a New Dispensation. This dispensation is to 
be free from dogma and creed, but is to be ‘‘ something 
compelling and intoxicating, which will open a larger 
life to the soul.’” Artemus Ward, thou should’st be 
living at this hour. Those immortal pages describing 
the Showman among the Shakers, the Free Lovers, 
the Mormons and the Spiritualists, should have in- 
cluded a visit to the Children of the Dawn. 

Yet there are mystics and mystics. All who search 
for the Pearl of great price, who dig for the unum 
necessarium as for hid treasures, all who painfully 
follow The Way amid the tangled boscage of terrene 
things, from Plato and Plotinus through St. John of the 
Cross, St. Theresa, Mother Cecilia, and a thousand 
more, to Keble, or Patmore, or Francis Thompson in 
our own day, are mystics. A peculiarly sweet and 
fragrant mysticism breathed in Stuart England from 
the school of Cambridge Platonists and Poets, one of 
whom, Thomas Traherne, has recently been re-dis- 
covered. How few read to-day the exquisite pages of 
Drummond of Hawthornden! - We are tempted to 
quote a few sentences :— 

‘‘ The huge compasse of the rolling circles, the 
brightness and continuall motion of those rubies of 
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the night, the silver countenance of the wanderi 

moon, the shining by another’s light, the hanging of 
the erthe as invironed by a girdle of chrystal, the sunne 
inthronized in the midst of the planets, eye of the 
heavens, gem of this precious ringe the erth—with 
wonder and amazement I gazed on these celestiall 
splendours and the beaming lampes of that glorious 
temple. Though man be born on the erth, hee is not 
born for the, erth. Fools which think that this faire 
and admirable frame was by the Supreme Wisdom 
brought forth that all things in a circulary course 
should arise and dissolve. But more fools they which 
believe that He doth no otherwise regard this His 
worke than as a theater, raised for bloodie sword- 
plaiers, wrastlers, chasers of timorous and combatters 
of terrible beasts, delighting in the daily torments, 
sorrows, distress and misery of mankind. No, no. 
The eternall Wisdom hath made man an _ excellent 
creature, and tho’ he seeke his felicitie among the 
reasonless wights He hath fixed it above. He brought 
him into this world as master to a sumptuous, well- 
ordered and furnished inne, a prinee to a populous and 
rich empery, a pilgrim and spectator to a stage full of 
delightful wonders—man, a great miracle formed to 
His own patterne to be an interpreter and trunchman 
of His creation. God containeth all in Him as the 
beginning of all; man containeth all in him as the midst 
of all. Inferior things be in man more nobly than they 
exist, superior things more meanly; celestiall things 
favour him, erthly things are vassaled unto him; he is 
the knotte and bande of both, neither is it possible but 
that both have peace in man if man have peace with 
Him who made the covenant between them and him. 


-He was made that he might in the glasse of the world 


behold the infinite goodness, power, magnificence and 
glory of his Maker, and hold the erth of Him as his 
Lord paramount. Here is the palace royall of the 
Almighty King, in which the Uncomprehensible com- 
prehensibly manifesteth Himselfe; in place highest, in 
quantity greatest, in quality more pure and orient.’’ 

The Philosophy of Mysticism, from the Christian and 
Catholic standpoint, has lately had an able expositor,* 
who urges that life must be sacramentalized by the tak- 
ing up of earthly realities into heavenly, and not ab- 
sorbed in a passionless Infinite. Directly people write 
Reality with a big R, they begin to lose touch with real 
things. But it is the essence of the sacramental that 
outward and inward shall both be real, and’ both be 
sacred, though on different planes. Oriental mys- 
ticism, however, with its transmigration of souls, is 
ever seeking redemption from the body, rather than 
the redemption of it. It desires not union and com- 
munion with a personal God, but fusion with an im- 
personal and universal Brahman-Atman. The Johan- 
nine writings of the New Testament exhibit a mystical 
contemplativeness and rapture, but the writer always 
comes back to what he and others have heard, have 
seen with their eyes, and their hands have handled. 
His lofty apprehension of the Eternal is not just a sub- 
jective experience. Nor are earthly facts an illusion. 
As Scott Holland remarks,* the Greek effort to rise 
above the antithesis of Infinite and Finite to a higher 
unity is meaningless to him; there is no gulf to be 
bridged, for the Infinite has taken on Him the reality of 
human nature. St. John is neither dualist nor monist, 
but a Hebrew seer. 


- SCHOLARSHIP AND THE PURSUIT OF 
ENGLISH. 


OT many scholars are able to write essays in war- 
time, or to get them published at any time. We 
welcome Mr. Chapman’s tribute to English from Mace- 
donia,* for his themes are of the sort that interest all 
good men of letters; and they are developed with taste 


** The Philosophy of Mysticism,’ By E. I. Watkin. Grant 
Richards. 21s. net. 

‘ The Philosophy of Faith and the Fourth Gospel : a posthumous 
collection.’ Murray, 12s. Reference should also be made to 
Bishop Gore’s new book, ‘The Epistles of St. John.’ Murray. 6s. 

* The Portrait of a Scholar and other Essays writcen in Mace- 
donia, 1916-1918. By R. W. Chapman. Oxford University 
Press. 5s. 6d. net. 
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and subtlety. The first essay, whence the book gets 
its title, is a charming account of Bywater, and in its 
way an apologia. The Oxford Professor was not always 
accessible or agreeable, and his piled-up erudition did 
not exactly descend in showers on his colleagues or 
students. A miracle of learning, like Acton, he col- 
lected books instead of writing them; and he reminded 
us occasionally of another famous scholar and book- 
lover, who, asked why he did not see more of the world, 
explained that he preferred his own company, and was 
answered with the single word, ‘‘ Epicure !’? We know 


‘how many wasted hours and how much misdirected zeal 


in young students a gracious expert can save. We 
know also that ‘‘ mordant perspicacity ” like Bywater’s 
has encouraged at the Universities the unproductiveness 
commended by Jowett, ‘‘ Every man is as good as 
another until he has written a book.” 

All friends of English will rejoice in Mr. Chapman’s 
protests against jargon and verbosity. Good English is 
not to be written casually, still less poetry, and the 
licence to be allowed to each is a difficult question. 
Rhymes, we agree, need not be perfect—we have Milton 
to back us in that view—but we cannot tolerate Mrs. 
Browning’s connection of ‘‘ angels” and “candles.” 
The serious thing is that the sense of rhythm seems to 
be departing from the English people. The winners 
and judges alike of Limerick competitions are amazing 
in the stuff they bring before the public. Phoneticians 
are, as Mr. Chapman remarks, ‘‘ dangerous men,” but 
spelling reformers seem to us less formidable, and no- 
thing like so amusing as the ingenious young man who 
spelt wife ‘‘yph.” We might dispute some of the 
points in ‘ The Decay of Syntax.’ Adverbs like ‘‘ em- 
phatically,” ‘‘ happily,” ‘‘ probably,” are used, not to 
qualify the statement with which they appear, but to 
give the writer’s opinion of it. They really amount to 
another statement on his part. When we write, 
‘* Happily the war is over,’’ we mean that the war is 
over, and that we are glad of that fact, not that the war 
was finished in a felicitous manner. 

The proposal to ‘‘ standardise ‘ educated South Erg- 
lish’ ’’ is not, we think, ‘‘particularly perilous,’’ because 
it will not come off. Professor Wyld has shown that 
professional rather than regional dialects are now the 
potent influence in standard English, so far as that can 
be supposed to exist at all. What needs to be said to- 
day is that most people and a good many writers are 
lamentably ignorant of English idiom, and the best 
models of English. These—not grammarians—should 
be studied by those who take writing seriously. We 
believe in tradition and some knowledge of history— 
even in the age of Lloyd George—but at the same time 
every age has its special spirit and way of expression, 
which mark to some extent even the work of genius. 
Mr. Chapman thinks that ‘‘most descriptive and deliber- 
ative prose deals far more with the permanent than with 
the shifting elements of life and language; and, as it is 
not necessary, neither is it desirable that it should suffer 
rapid changes.” But in prose worth reading the writer 
has put his mind to his theme, and given us the result 
of his personal attitude to it. That surely is an attitude 
always shifting, and never more so than during the last 
few years. We want to hear Mr. Chapman on John- 


_ son as well as earlier critics of taste and knowledge. 


English has been gradually broken up, and the process 
began long ago with Lamb, and further back with 
Sterne. But when the purist has noticed regrettable 
irregularities, he should admit that English has gained 
in freedom and flexibility. It would be absurd to com- 
pare the common or urban journalist of to-day with 
Addison, or Johnson, who never wrote nonsense, and 
were thinkers and scholars. But both these writers 
lost effects, which seem to us legitimate, by their zeal 
for balancing sentences. The short, sharp sentence 
which was Macaulay’s great weapon, was almost un- 
known to Addison. In his Spectator he wrote that 
sentence, and then added to balance it a clause which 
occasionally reminds us of the inferior line which com- 
pletes the heroic couplet. The world has followed 
Macaulay ; indeed, since Mr. Kipling in his ‘ Plain Tales 
from the Hills’ abolished the semicolon, it has doted 
on the short sentence. 
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We wrote above, ‘“‘ hear Mr. Chapman,” for prose 
should be heard, and the writer who wishes to be a 
stylist should read his work to himself. We heartily 
endorse the author’s remarks on the lost art of reading 
aloud. It is a practice which does not suit the hustling 
world of to-day, but many a prose-labourer—we convey 
the phrase from Thackeray’s Warrington—might prac- 
tise it in private, and so save his readers from jolts and 
jars which annoy the sensitive ear and make the narra- 
tive tedious. 

English nowadays is a Cinderella among the arts and 
crafts; the voice of the scholar is drowned in the caco- 
phony of newspapers ‘‘ written by office-boys for office- 
boys.” In books, too, the standard of decent care and 
attention is rapidly degrading. The essay on ‘ The 
Textual Criticism of English Classics’ opens up a new 
subject for the incurious reader and publisher of the 
twentieth century. Reviewing some years since some 
reminiscences of Walter Scott, a critic noticed that, as 
the text stood, a gracious lady sent him a black-cock, 
‘* knowing how capacious was the appetite of an invalid, 
and how much the circumstance of the bird coming from 
Scotland would make it welcome.” The critic corrected 
‘*capacious”” to ‘‘ capricious,” but when a new and 
cheaper edition appeared, the correction was ignored. 
Boswell was ‘‘ sometimes obliged to run half over Lon- 
don, in order to fix a date correctly.” A modern pub- 
lisher will not take the trouble to adopt a correction 
which somebody else has made for him. 

To verify quotations is old Oxford advice which the 
twentieth century neglects. Mr. Chapman has left his 
war essays as he wrote them, and they are good, both in 
matter and manner. But we think he might like to 
alter the 


‘* stood upon the bridge at Coventry ” 


which he quotes from Tennyson, as an example of poor 
judgment in the use of placenames. The poet appears 
in this misquotation to be attempting a Byronic attitude 
approximating to the sublime. He was not attempting 
anything of the kind, for he wrote, 


‘* T waited for the train at Coventry,” 


making a purposeful contrast, we imagine, between his 
commonplace surroundings—‘‘ grooms and porters on 
the bridge ””—and the elaborate harmonies of ancient 
legend which follow. Is it true that we have to go to 
foreign or classic sources to find the distinction and 
romance of place-names? We do not think so. Eng- 
land has a store of splendid or striking names of this 
sort—Fifehead Magdalen, Stanton St. John, Lytchet 
Matravers, The Blue Idol, Dancer’s End. The fact is 
that novelists and prosemen do not know England as 
they might. Starting in the country, they prate about 
rural romance, but, as soon as they can afford it, they 
place themselves within the cab radius, or near it. Why 
not? Here to the best advantage they can satisfy the 
complacent industry of the interviewer, and repeat 
themselves with blurred impressions concerning the 
small corner of England they once knew. 


CORRESPON DENCE 


TORIES AND REVOLUTION. 


Sir,—I entirely agree with your correspondent on 
the above subject. It is high time that the Unionists— 
who form the majority in the Lords, Commons and the 
country—broke away from a connection which grows 
daily more discredited, so far as strong, patriotic 
statesmanship is concerned. But first and foremost, 
they must break away from the present accommodating 
leaders, who, in the name of Unionism, connive openly 
at all that makes for Socialism and revolution. The 
world position to-day has ‘clearly resolved itselt 
into a duel between the forces that make for order and 
union, and those that aid and abet disintegration. The 
Bolsheviks themselves admit that the one barrier 
against their world-revolution programme is—the 
British Empire. Too large and too strong—like 
Russia—to be beaten, it is to be disintegrated—Ger- 
many’s original plan; thus in Ireland, in India, in 
Egypt, and——not least—at home, our enemies, assisted 
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’ point of view is not local, but Imperial. 
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by the men we call our leaders, are stealthily inducing 
us to dig our own graves. 

A loyal Indian, in high executive office, wrote to the 
Editor of the Pioneer, with reference to the Govern- 
ment handling of Amritsar and General Dyer :—‘‘ Do 
not dig your own graves into which Indians them- 
selves will be precipitated. Do not undo the great 
work of your forefathers.’’ | And same appeal 
might well be made by the rank and file of Unionists to 
those who are influential enough to cry ‘‘ Halt ’’ to 
the present deplorable state of affairs. There is only 
one way of salvation; but it must not be delayed. The 
forces of Unionism must combine under a resolute, 
statesmanlike leader; and, that done, they will dis- 
cover that they have the bulk of the country behind 
them. 

The parrot-cry, ‘‘ Reactionary,’’ would go up from 
certain quarters. The answer to that is that reaction 
is the inevitable result of the pendulum having swung 
too far. The need of the country and the Empire to- 
day is precisely for a group of men strong enough to 
react from the present insidious, unadmitted policy of 
State Socialism by instalments, and disintegration of 
the Empire, also by instalments. 

Sir Edward Carson is a born leader; one who will 
never discard his principles as ‘‘ 


He recog- 
nises in Ireland (his own country) the back-door of the 
Empire. The Duke of Northumberland is a born 
leader, noless. With the one supreme in the House of 
Lords, and the other in the House of Commons, the 
present critical situation might yet be saved. And 
why should a peer be ‘‘ out of Court ’’ as a possible 
Premier? We have had, in turn, a middle-class 
lawyer and a Radical son of a farmer. An aristocratic, 
broad-minded English gentleman would be, to put it 
mildly, at least a refreshing change. 
A UNIONIST. 


REVOLUTION AND ECONOMY. 


Sir,—In correcting the obvious slip in your last notes 
of the reign of the Jacobins as extending from 1779 till 
1789—in lieu of 1789 till 1799—may I be permitted to 
add that one would be more correct in limiting the act- 
ual domination of the Jacobins from Aug. 1792 till July 
1794 (Thermidor)? The French and Russian Revolu- 
tions may be divided into three periods : the first, that 
of the Moderates under Lafayette and Mirabeau «in 
France, and under Miliukoff and Prince Lvoff in Rus- 
sia, the second that of the Girondists under the Rolands 
at Paris and the Social Revolutionaries under Kerensky 
at Petrograd, the third that of the Terrorists under 
Robespierre and Carnot, and that of the Bolsheviks 
under Lenin and Trotsky. If the parallel is to be com- 
plete, there should follow the overthrow of Lenin, and 
the substitution of a milder form of government like 
the French Directory, to be followed by a military 
dictatorship. 

As you challenge those who advocate economy to 
specify their methods, I would venture to advocate the 
following :— 

1. Withdrawal from Mesopotamia (save Basra); this 
would save one million a week. 

2. Suppress the Ministry of Health and the Ministry 


of Transport. 


3. Dismiss all unnecessary clerks, reducing their 
number in each Ministry to that prevailing in 1913. 
Thus the Admiralty would dismiss 7,000. 

4. Pursue a sane and peaceable foreign policy, and 
cease to be dragged by France into foolish quarrels. 

5: Remove all controls (Food and otherwise) and 
have complete Free Trade. 

6. Sell the West Indian Islands to America. 

7. Realise £600,000 by a tax on war wealth. 

8. Abolish all subsidies. 

g. Reduce the army and the navy and air service, 
so that all three together should not cost more than 
100,000,000. 

If these reforms were adopted, the income-tax could 
be materially reduced, 


JosHua BROOKEs. 
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prejudices.’’ His 


HOW ULSTER FEELS. 


Sir,—As certain organs of the press are, with their 
customary skill, endeavouring to mislead public opinion 
on Irish matters, and more especially in regard to the 
recent riots in Belfast, perhaps I may, writing from 
Ulster, put a few facts before your readers. bs 

No one deprecates disorder or violence more than 
the loyal, industrious, law-abiding people of Belfast, 
and the looting and destruction of property in the late 
riots were the work of those hooligan elements which 
always come to the fore on occasions of excitement and 
uproar. 

But the patience and forbearance of Belfast have been - 
severely strained for a considerable time, and but for 
the powerful influence of Sir Edward Carson, there 
would have been trouble long ago. It is not a case of 
religious intolerance, and that should be understood in 
England. It is the revolt of all that is loyal and pa- 
triotic against the domination of rebellion, tyranny and 
murder. 

That affairs have come to the breaking point is due 
to a Sinn Fein plot to involve Ulster, by hook or crook, 
in the general turmoil, and so make it appear that this 
loyal province is as rebellious and disturbed as the rest 
of the country. Over three months ago, private in- 
formation reached members of the House of Commons 
that Sinn Feiners were being rushed into Ulster at the 
rate of a thousand a week, and shortly afterwards be- 
gan a number of outrages there, policemen were fired 
at, mails stolen, and barracks burned, etc. Riots 
took place in Derry and elsewhere, and there were 
signs of trouble in the Belfast shipyards and factories, 
where a number of rebels have been included among the 
workers since 1914, when the loyal men went to fight 
the Germans, and their places were taken at once by 
Sinn Feiners from the south and west. Latterly these, 
notwithstanding their numerical inferiority, and en- 
couraged by the success of their partisans in other 


_ parts of the country, have been jeering at and threaten- 


ing their co-workers, and exulting in every new outrage 
and murder. 

The conditions became unbearable when news came 
of the murder of Commissioner Smyth, an Ulster man. 
The workers then determined to take action, and re- 
fused any longer to work with abettors of such crimes, 
and street rioting followed, with the usual regrettable 
results. The animus against these people was political 
and not religious, but as nearly all of them were Roman 
Catholics, it followed that in some cases loyal Roman 
Catholics were at first not distinguished from the 
others. But in subsequent meetings of workers, a 
resolution has now been passed that they have no ob- 
jection whatever to working with Roman Catholics who 
are willing to sign a declaration of loyalty to the 
Throne, and repudiation of Sinn Fein crimes. Mr. 
Devlin’s hysterical outbursts in the House of Commons 
are merely ludicrous attempts to justify his position to 
his constituents, and so we find him, who has never 
condemned the incredible campaign of tyranny, out- 
rage and murder all over the rest of Ireland, howling 
about oppression and intolerance in Belfast, and while 
perfectly aware that the law allows workers to withhold 
their labour when they please, making frenzied appeals 
to the Government to force the Belfast men to work 
with rebels. | With absurd inconsistency he is one 
moment complaining of the military occupation of ire- 
land, and the next demanding that large forces should 
be sent to Belfast. : 

The performances of this representative of ‘‘ Con- 
stitutional Nationalism ’’ must be bewildering even to 
the last few remaining remnants of this almost extinct 
party. They have not increased his reputation for 
common sense and honesty. 

The plain fact is-—Ulster is not going to be enslaved 
and terrorised like the rest of Ireland, and if the 
Government cannot protect them, the loyalists will pro- 
tect themselves. They are up against the greatest con- 
spiracy ever known to destroy the British Empire : they 
are in the first line of the conflict, and only over the 
ruins of a crushed and broken Ulster can the forces of 
rebellion and anarchy be successful. 

This is no sectarian quarrel, no cantest of creeds, 
political or religious, it is the beginning of the end, the 
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first move in the coming battle for the existence of this 
Crown and Empire against disruption, revolution, and 
anarchy. That at such a moment we should have a 
Government in power whose feeble, faltering, timid 
attitude is encouraging every element of revolt and re- 
bellion, is the tragedy of the situation. 

The great question is, when will Britain awake, and 
when she does, will it be too late? 

M. G. C. 


THE SALE OF THE WEST INDIES. 


Sir,—‘‘ Dion,” whose Jetter from Philadelphia was 
printed in the SarurRpay Review of July 3rd, is probably 
a native of the West Indies, or in some way specially 
interested therein, which I am not; but, as a British 
subject, I claim the right to protest against an attempt 
to alienate any part of the Empire without the consent 
of its most lowly citizen. 

In your editorial note you advance the argument that 
debtors have to do unpleasant things, but I never heard 
of a pater familias who was so impecunious that he was 
allowed to sell the children who had been born to him, 
and who were entitled to his love and protection, as 
long as they remained dutiful and respectable. 

It is true that the loyal people of Ireland have been 
‘‘oiven away,’’ as one would get rid of a litter of kit- 
tens when the old cat thought she had no further need 
for them. That is bad enough, and some of the kittens 
have shown by their growling and scratching that they 
do not approve of the transaction; but if the principle 
of selling the British Empire off in desirable lots to suit 
purchasers were once fully established, where would it 
stop? Why not offer America the city of Westminster, 
with all buildings, offices, etc., thereon? You might 
retain a naval station above Westminster Bridge, which 
would be quite as useful as one in the heart of an Ameri- 
can archipelago; and the parcel of real estate referred 


to should fetch as high a price as would the British _ 


West Indies. Americans have already been appealed 
to for funds to preserve the Abbey, and the people who 
inhabit or frequent Westminster are not one whit more 
entitled to retain their glorious heritage as British sub- 
jects than is the humblest negro of Barbadoes or St. 
Kitts. 

Elsewhere in the same issue you say that the West 
Indians would be as well off under American rule as 
under British. Did they have to submit to conscription 
during the war, under British rule; and are they now 
deprived of the right to use intoxicants in moderation ? 
If they were incorporated with the United States, they 
would have to bow to the dictation of Washington in 
these matters, in which London exercises no power out- 
side the island of Great Britain. Such is Wilsonian 
self-determination. 

As to the coloured population, anyone who has lived 
in New York knows that in that city, at least, it is 
recognised that the West Indian negroes are better 
educated and more self-respecting, intelligent, and 
polite than those of American birth, and they are eagerly 
sought after for employment in hotels, apartment 
houses, railways, etc., at work which brings them into 
personal contact with the public. It is natural to sup- 
pose that under American rule and training they would 
fall to the level of the American negroes; and, indeed, 
they might be subjected to the treatment which “ nig- 
gers” receive in some states of the Union. That, how- 
ever, is ‘‘ another story.” 

You point out, as a palliation of the suggested sale, 
the fact that Great Britain has acquired, through con- 
quest, certain former German and Turkish colonies and 
dependencies. It would be poor consolation to a 
Jamaican who had served in the war to know that some 
wretched victim of German misrule in Africa had gained 
the privilege to which the West Indian had been born, 
and which he cherished, but which, with base ingrati- 
tude, had been taken from him—that of citizenship in 
the British Empire. As well try to comfort the police- 
man dying in Ireland from a Sinn Fein bullet, with such 
words as these, ‘‘ My poor fellow, you know that we 
are restoring order in Mesopotamia.” 

Kindly permit me to say that this letter is written in 
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no spirit unfriendly to your review, to which I subscribe, 
not only for its literary excellence, which improves my 
education, but also because, as a rule, it seems to reflect 
the views of the English as I knew them, and would 
wish them ever to be. Perhaps it is because I am late- 
Victorian, was present at both Queen’s jubilees, and 
was inspired by the speaking and writing of those good 
days. 

ENNISKILLEN. 
Westfield, N.J. 


[False analogy is the fruitful parent of error. 
Between a nation selling an outlying possession and a 
father selling his children the analogy is, to say the 
least, very imperfect. We have no objection to a 
plébiscite of West Indians being taken.—Ep. S.R.] 


LORD MILNER AND BLACK SOLDIERS. 


Sir,—Unfortunately for ‘‘ Fair Play” the question 
as to whether negroes had been armed to fight the 
Boers was thrashed out in the House of Commons some 
eighteen or nineteen years ago. 

Mr. Balfour, on behalf of the Government, first of all 
denied that blacks had been armed; but when con- 
fronted with the evidence supplied by me to the late _ 
Sir A. B. Markham, including some photographs taken — 
by me of negroes receiving rifles from the hands of 
British officers, Mr. Balfour apologised to Sir A. B. 
Markham, and admitted that Bechuanas had actually 
been armed and had attacked a Boer laager at Sekwani. 

HERVEY DE MONTMORENCY. 


A NEW TYRANNY. 


Sir,—As if we hadn’t tyrants enough, new tyrants 
of brutal methods have sprung up in the shape of the 
rating authorities (Borough and County Councils), the 
Metropolitan Water Board, and the gas and electric 
companies. All these bodies appear to have obtained 
from Parliament powers to levy just what amount of 
blackmail they choose upon the unhappy residents 
within their area. Formerly the giant’s strength was 
not used like a giant; their rate-notes and water-rates 
were allowed to lie for a reasonable time for payment. 
But the brutal rudeness of democratic manners has in- 
fected the public authorities. I have been a ratepayer 
for forty-five years in my parish in the West End of 
London. I have hitherto found that the rating robbers 
were always willing to allow for the fact that most 
ratepayers are out of town in the month of August, 
and to wait till the later autumn brought their victims 
back again. But the other day I received a letter from 
the Metropolitan Water Board telling me that, if I 
didn’t pay the water-rate for the quarter ending in 
September within three days, men would be sent to my 
house to cut off the water supply. There happens to 
be an invalid in my house, which naturally incensed 
me, who am out of town. Such a piece of brutality 
and insolence could not have occurred in pre-war days. 
As for my rates, they have been doubled in the last two 
years; and to add insult to injury, my mayor invites 
me to put money into Housing Bonds, and the rates 
are to be pledged to make up the difference between 
the rents which the artisans choose to pay, and the 
interest on the capital sunk and the rates which will 
be levied on the houses when built. An artisan’s house 
cannot «be built, I am told, for less than £1,000, on 
which the interest must be£60. The rates on that 
house will be at least £30—the rates in Poplar are 
24s. in the £—and with sinking-fund and repairs the 
economic rent of the house will be at least £104 a 
year, or £2 a week. I understand that the highest 
rent that working-men can be asked to pay is 10s. a 
week. The difference between £2 and ros. a week, 
viz., £1 tos. a week, will have to be paid by the rate- 
payers. 

What has come over the ratepayers? I can re- 
member the time when a rise in the rates of a few 
pence called forth indignant protests; ratepayers’ asso- 
ciations were formed, and the local councillors were 
pulled up short. To-day it seems as if the more the 
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